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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is nearly time to begin our reg- 
war institute work for the year, and 
the question presses itself home up- 
on us with much force, “Do Teach- 
ers’ Institutes really pay?” The an- 
swer to this interrogatory, should of 
right, always be, Yes; but unfortu- 
nately, results do not always warrant 
this answer. 

The fault, however, is not that 
the thing itself is wrong, but the 
manner in which it is conducted has 
caused the failure. Theorize as we 
may about the proper method of con- 
ducting an Institute, we shall always 
fail unless we suit ourselyes to the 
circumstances surrounding us. In 
some of the older States where schools 
are well established, and thoroughly 
educated teachers are demanded in 
all the schools, it would be folly to 
spend time in regular class drills on 
the simple elementary portions of 
the common English branches. In 
such States teachers demand Insti- 
tutes of a higher type. Nor is it 
right to suppose that the same meth- 


od will do equally well in all Insti- 
tutes in the same State. We must 
vary the programme to suit the va- 
rious localities. 

The question of the importance 
and benefit of well conducted Teach- 
ers’ Institutes need not be discussed 
here. Our legislators in their wis- 
dom during their last session refused 
any aid in this work, some contend- 
ing that teachers are presumed to be 
well qualified for their work without 
such extraneous assistance, and if 
they are paid for doing a certain 
kind of labor, it is their business to 
fit themselves for it. Theoretically 
this may be all true. They ought, 
but they do not. As a class, teach- 
ers are very much like other men, 
they work for pay, and if pay is re- 
ceived, that is the important item. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that 
teachers are as a class a set of self- 
sacrificing, philanthropic men and 
women, who devote their lives to the 
improvement of their race through 
the impulse of their benevolence. 
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'Lhis is a very erroneous idea. The 
great mass of teachers are like all 
other laborers, trying to obtain a liv- 
ing at the expense of the least possi- 
ble amount of vital energy. Their 
calling readily allows indolence, and 
many avail themselves of all the ad- 
vantages of their situation in this 
respect. They drone through their 
allotted tasks, and wear the weary 
days away as soon as possible. No 
human being makes deeper ruts in 
his little circle of travel, or follows 
the same beaten track more sacredly 
or perseveringly than the teacher. If 
he has imbibed an error in any branch 
of study (and few have not) he in- 
vests it with all the sacredness of 
truth and impresses it upon his pu- 
pils with all his energy. 


It is difficult to make men feel the 
importance of early training. Legis- 
lators refuse to separate the profes- 
sion of teaching from all other pro- 
fessions, and make special laws to 
aid in securing competent teachers. 
Yet when almost any of them is ap- 
proached and conversed with on the 
work of the teacher, he acknowledges 
that every other calling is of small 
importance compared to that. Ex- 
perience has taught us and is con- 
stantly teaching us that teachers do 
not and will not prepare themselves 
properly for their work at the prices 
now paid for their labor. One half 
of our schools, at least, are taught 
by persons very ill-fitted for the work, 
because good teachers cannot possi- 
bly afford to teach at the prices paid. 
The facts are before us: our schools 
are not doing half the good they 
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should or might do; large sums are 
squandered yearly on incompetent 
teachers, a small portion of which ex- 
pended in giving some instruction 
at Teachers’ Institutes would return 
to the State a hundred fold. 

It was a very narrow policy indeed, 
that dictated the withholding of aid 
from Institutes. The law now makes 
it the duty of the State and County 
Superintendents to hold such Insti- 
tutes, and yet makes no provision to 
aid in the least in making them suc- 
cessful. What is needed is funds to 
engage the services of at least one 
competent and experienced man to 
take charge of this work, and organ- 
ize and conduct Institutes in various 
localities in the State. But as this 
is now beyond our reach, what is the 
next best thing to be done ? 


We must work the material we 
have to the very best advantage. We 
need regular class drills in most In- 
stitutes, and the Institute should con- 
tinue in session at least ten days in 
most instances. Let tle State Su- 
perintendent call about six District 
Institutes in as many different local- 
ities to accommodate, as nearly as 
possible, all the teachers in the State, 
and let him take the sole control of 
the work, calling into exercise such 
home talent as he can use with profit. 
This will avoid, in some measure, the 
little, petty jealousies that arise in al- 
lowing counties to make their own ar- 
rangements. Let them come at such 
times as he can be there, and then 
let as thorough a review of the com- 
mon branches be given as possible, 
with daily lectures on the true meth- 
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ods of instruction, school govern- 
ment, &c., &c. Something of this 
kind will do much to add to the ef- 
ficiency of instruction, as well as 
give system and tone to our schools. 


Nebraska is new, and needs the 
steady, firm, guiding hand of com- 
petent, true men and women to aid 
her forward in the right course. 
Her teachers are, in the main, poorly 
paid. They cannot afford to expend 
much on their education, and unless 
some plan can be devised to assist 


them, our State must retrograde ed- 
ucationally. Our Normal School is 
doing something toward preparing 
teachers, but it can do very little to- 
ward supplying the 2,000 needed. 
The School will do well if it supplies 
competent teachers for our graded 
schools, without affording any re- 
lief to the great masses of schools in 
the country. 

What say the teachers and County 
Superintendents to the idea of hay- 
ing about six regular institute ~— 
this fall and winter ? 





HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


There is one suggestion of like 
importance for both teacher and pu- 
pil, to begin with, and that is, take 
care of your health. By this is not 
meant only avoidance of severe colds, 
for every person will be careful here, 
nor caution against dangerous and 
contagious diseases. 


It is the “little foxes that spoil 
the grapes,” it is the little irregular- 
ities that interfere with the success of 
teacher and pupil. Improper food, 
improper times or quantities, result- 
ing in dyspepsia or any form of in- 
digestion, will prevent clearness of 
mental activity and success in study. 

If every member of school or col- 
lege had at the start a good knowl- 
edge of himself hygienically, so as to 
guard against constitutional ailments, 
half the labor of getting an educa- 
tion would already be accomplished. 


“Do not worry ;” it is easier to say 
this than it was for the writer to 
practice it when he first taught 
school. Night after night was passed 
without sleep; visions before the 
morbidly excited brain, would pass 
and repass, as the battles of the school 
room were fought over again. The 
result was bad on teacher and schol- 
ars, and yet there is no royal road to 
self-control in this respect. 


One suggestion, however. The 
teacher should have good, cheerful 
company out. of school hours, and 
not shut himself up like a hermit to 


brood over troubles. ‘Take »\\'-door 
exercise. Go among the jvople. 
Visit the homes of the pup!» Seek 
congenial society at all event's, and 
have faith in yourself and in God, 


and troubles of this kind wi!! vanish. 
—American Journal of Li ation. 
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NEBRASKA MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. 


We present herewith a cut and 
ground plan of the Nebraska Model 
Country School House, planned by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and drawn by Artemus 


Roberts, architect, Lincoln,» Neb. 
Juts of this building with full ex- 
planations, will also be found in 
most of the school district record 
books, sold by A. M. Ghost, Lincoln, 
Neb. We bespeak a careful exam- 
ination of the plan, as we believe it 
the most complete house of its size 
we have ever seen. 

The distinctive features are seen 


at a glance:—Two entrances with 
vestibules. ‘Top lights over outside 
doors. Doors into school room, 
half sash. On middle partition be- 
tween vestibules, hooks for hats, caps, 
&e. From each vestibule a toilet or 
dressing room. Opening from the 
main school room is a lower eloset 
two feet in depth, ceiled inside, this 
extending into toilet room forms a 
shelf for wash bowl, pail, and other 
things. This lower closet is for 
wood, &e. 

Above this wood closet is a book- 
case opening from school room. The 
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shelves are about 10 inches in width. 
This is for library and apparatus. 


In this plan, the teacher’s desk is 
between the doors, and two stoves. 
would be needed to heat the room 
properly. In smaller houses on this 
plan, the teacher’s desk may be 
placed in the rear, and a single stove, 
where the teacher’s desk is situated 
between the dours, would be suffi- 
cient to heat the room. 


The chimney should be built with 

















double flues, one for the escape of 
impure air, and the other for smoke. 
The size of the school house out- 
side is 24 x 32 ft., 12 ft. posts. 
The following is the estimated cost 
in Lincoln, Neb.: 

BILL OF MATERIAL AND WORK FOR MOD- 
EL SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Excavating trenches, $ 2.00 
27 perch (16}ft.) stone in wall, 81.00 
2 grates in wall for ventilation, 2.00 

34 joists 2x12, 24 ft. long, 1632 ft., 
“ 2x16,24 “ 816 “ 
all @ $30, 73.44 
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- studs 2x4, 12 ft. long, 800 ft., 2 inside, half sash doors, 14 in. 
ss 18 360 ‘ thick, 2-8x6-8, $ 6.00 
0 rafters “ 16 “ 440 “ 2 toilet room doors, it, 2-4x6-8, 4.00 
all @ $25 $ 40.00 4book-case “ 1-2x4-6, 6.00 
3000 ft. of surfaced boards for - 4 wood closet “ 1-2x2-2, 6.00 
sheathing outside of stud- 2 transoms, 2 lights 12x18, 2.50 
ding and roof boards @ $263, 79.50 8 windows glazed, 8 lights 12x20 32.00 
15 M shingles, best Star, A, @ Hardware, nails, locks, &e., 40.00 
50, 82.50 Plastering 462 yds, @35c., 161.70 
1000 ft. flooring, best, (@ $40, 40.00 Chimney, 2 flues and register, 30.00 
“* ‘dee *' @ $30, .30.00 Carpenters’ work, 250.00 
300 “ outside casings, &e., 1} Painting, 100.00 
in., @ $55, 16.50 
500 ft. Zin. lumber forcornice,&ec., 20.00 Total, $1165.64 
200 a oe mouldings, 8.00 Extra venetian blinds, 80.00 
175 “ bed 3.50 ~*! ; reaped 
800 “ finishing lumber, 44.00 cupor, . 
2 outside doors, 1} inches thick, 
2-8x6-8, 5.00 $1320.64 
LINES.* 
BY PROF. T. N. SNOW. 
I've been thinking of the past, 
Since twelve o’clock to-day ; 
Of days that fleeted past, 
And scenes now far away. 
The old school house I recall, 
Just down beneath the hill, 
And the mimic waterfall 
That turned our little mill. 
I remember many boys ;— 
Classmates they were of mine, 
And many a laughing girl, 
Who helped to fill our line. 
But these bright and happy faces 
Have passed away from me; 
Some sleep within the church-yard, 
Some ’neath the deep, blue sea. 
And now I’m thinking, thinking 
Of those who’re here to-day, 
*Written at the request of his pupils in the Eighth Grade of the Omaha Central School, 


quring the ‘‘intermission ” of May 9th, 1873. 
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And of what you'll be and do, 
Twenty years from this to-day. 


Half those I see before me, 
At that, not distant, day, 

Will have ended life’s short journey, 
And sleep beneath the clay. 


And others will onward plod 
The weary path of life, 

Till a few more years shall free them 
From all their early strife. 


60 finish our work we must, 
Or leave it all undone, 

And join those gone before us, 
Where the days and years are one. 


“hen labor while it is May, 
Nor seem, but rather be, 

‘or the voyage o’er life’s bright bay 
Lands us in Eternity. 





‘% RELATION OF JOURNALISM TO EDUCATION—n. 


It has been said of America, that 
“no other country has so few men 
of great learning and so few of great 
ignorance.” Henry Ward Beecher, 
in a lecture within the past fortnight, 
said: “General intelligence is bet- 
ter than special learning.” Com- 
menting upon this, the editor of a 
leading Daily in this State, wrote 
that, “ The tendency of a Democratic 
form of government is to univer- 
sality rather than profundity of 
knowledge.” There is no govern- 
ment on earth where profundity of 
knowledge is general. It may be 
just as much so in a Democratic form 


of government as any other. Amer- 
ica is scarcely old enough to have pro- 
duced one profound thinker. But 
they are growing up with the coun- 
try. Scotland, England and Ger- 
many have produced a class of men 
within the past few years such as 
never lived before, and in those coun- 
tries, where most of the profound 
thinkers of the world have been de- 
veloped, more of the old heresies. de- 
lusions and superstitions, are cling- 
ing to the people than in America. 
It is true that our institutions, free, 
liberal and beneficent, tend more 
than those of any other country to 
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universality of education. For this 
very reason, and because wealth and 
leisure will come to educated men, 
the United States, unfettered by the 
superstitions of a thousand years, 
will surely develop such a profund-. 
ity of education as has never existed 
in any other country. It is certain- 
ly quite true that the advancement 
in knowledge and happiness of any 
people depends largely on the amount 
of knowledge possessed by those 
whose business it is to think, and 
the extent of its diffusion among the 
people. 

The best means for this diffusion 
are the schools and journals. But 
these have been too isolated. How 
shall a coalition be brought about? 

The relativity of journalism and 
education begins with an earnest sup- 
port of all good School Journals by 
teachers. ‘The teacher who does not 
read the journals published in the 
interest of education, by educated 
men, is no more fitted for the voca- 
tion than that apostle is to preach, 
who, failing to read the religious and 
secular papers of the day, holds to the 
idea that there is a special gate for a 
saint and another for a sinner; who 
believes that piety consists of sobs 
and sadness and that it is better to 
fast than to work. 

Journalists know a great deal and 
so do school teachers, but too often 
they do not know the same things. 
If each should learn what the other 
knows, and it is possible, ignorance 
could not withstand such an alli- 
ance of strength. To bring this 
about I would have a News Chair in 
every College and High School. The 
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person who has never condensed and 
collated from the columns of a first- 
class daily journal all its news, can 
have no idea of its extent and value. 
Each issue of such a paper abounds 
in political, scientific, religious, lit- 
erary and commercial knowledge 
adapted to the statesman, the schol- 
ar, the merchant, the mechanic and 
the family. And it is all that prac- 
tical knowledge which increases the 
fitness and aptitude of men. These 
papers, by a lavish expenditure of 
money, overcome distance and pre- 
sent the world’s growth, progress and 
trade. Success depends on the pre- 
sentment of all this world of news in 
a handsome form and with scrupu- 
lous care as to its accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Newspapers are beginning 
to possess that literary excellence 
we have been accustomed to find 
only in the better class of magazines. 
They also contain the best thoughts, 
facts and discoveries. of the age. A 
writer in Scribner’s Magazine for 
this month, discussing the subject 
of newspaper reading, says “ Themind 
is like a merchant’s ledger; it re- 
quires. to be continually posted up 
to the latest date. Even the last 
telegram. may have upset some ven- 
erable theory that has been received 
as infallible for ages.” 


The News Professor, if engaged in 
our own State, should receive, at 
least, the leading Dailies of the three 
cities, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. To collect, collate and dif- 
fuse the news of those papers, he 
would be the busiest teacher of the 
faculty, but he would also be the 
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most popular. His would be a la- 
borious but a very pleasing duty. 

I would have that Professor also a 
newspaper correspondent. I do not 
mean. that he should make daily and 
monotonous reports of the ordinary 
routine of business, but that he 
should carefully collect rare thoughts, 
interesting facts and new discoveries. 
These the newspapers would diffuse 
among the people. 

Further than this, I would intro- 
duce daily and weekly papers into 
every school in the country as well 
as the city. What is there in the 
history of the past that should give it 
preference? By our present system 
of telegraphy, whatever of impor- 
tance that occurred in any civilized 
country yesterday, is known in every 
other to-day. If these important 
facts shall be learned from books a 
score or an hundred years hence, 
why not learn them from the news- 
papers to-day? The young mind 
will receive the history of yesterday 
much more readily than that of a 
past century; and even if antiquity 
were let alone, the mature man will 
investigate it and discover all that it 
is important for him to know. It 
seems to me that it is less important 
to study the history of the contests be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians at 
Rome, than to learn the facts relative 
to the contest between the two ple- 
beians, Warmouth and Pinchbeck, at 
New Orleans, for the control of Lou- 
isiana. The rings of Saturn are in- 
teresting subjects fer investigation, 
but the rings of the Credit Mobilier 
are equally interesting. It is well 
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enough to find out whether or not 
the moon has an atmosphere, for we 
are all anxious to know whether or 
not the man in the moon breathes 
as we do and is liable to colds; but 
it is more important to understand 
the effect of slaughter houses and 
starch factories upon the atmosphere 
we breathe. There is too much prep- 
aration in schools as if every student 
were to be a doctor and would be 
compelled to do his writing in Latin. 
There is too little of the “ Boneset” 
and too much of the “ Lupatorium 
Perfoliatum.” As I would have an 
American citizen study well the ge- 
ography of his own country before: 
going to another, so I would have- 
our system of education include 
much more that is practical A 
brother Jonathan abroad, interroga- 
ted about the Yosemite Valley, a 
valley he had not seen or even read 
about, would not be in as awkward a 
position as the merchant or lawyer 
who seeks to spend his declining years 
on a farm and yet knows nothing of 
the application of chemistry to agri- 
culture, who has not studied the use of 
fertilizing agents and does not know 
whether white clover or blue grass 
will produce the most beef. It seems 
to me that in our educational plans, 
we adhere too rigidly to the text books, 
and that the course of study usually 
adopted, like some of the old theo- 
logical creeds that have been dis- 
carded by the intellect and are rap- 
idly losing their hold on the affec- 
tions, were better suited to those 
good old times when there were no 
telegraphs, no railroads, and but lit- 
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tle commercial intercourse between 
nations, than the earnest, busy times 
in which we live. 

Suppose the plan I have suggested, 
that of introducing newspapers in 
all our schools, had been perfected 
and a smart boy, (every family 
has one smart boy, if any at all,) 
of twelve or fourteen years of age 
were to return from his district school 
to his home in the country and re- 
port to his parents that— 

[ Here the reader presented a care- 
ful collation of the news and other 
items from one Daily and one Weekly. 
We omit them except the following, 
but have to say that whoever will 
make such a collection will be sur- 
prised at the extent of it—Ep1ror.] 

Judge McArthur, of the District 
of Columbia, decided yesterday that 
dogs are not property—that, at com- 
mon law, they are simply jnuisances. 

The Denison, Iowa, Review is au- 
thority for saying that in Crawford 
County a farmer raised 700 pounds 
of tea, best quality, on one acre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Troutman, near Bed- 
ford, Pa. are the parents of 18 chil- 
dren. ‘Ten are living and their av- 
erage avoirdupois is 221. The eight 
deceased children lived to weigh an 
average of over 200 pounds. Eight 
of the 18 were girls. 

In Paris, 400 artificial eyes are 
daily manufactured. The ordinary 
price is $10 for an cye. 

Christianity, if it means anything, 
means 16 ounces to the pound, three 
feet to the yard, a just weight and just 
measure. It means honesty in all 
dealings, purity in all conversation, 
a charity as broad as the race, un- 
flinching integrity, sympathy, hu- 
manity toman. With these there 
can be no compromise. 

In a stretch of 815 miles on the 
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Texas Pacific Railroad there will be 
but six bridges. 

In Detroit, the expense to each 
scholar for books used during the 
whole school course from the pri- 
mary to the high school is $13.03; 
for the high school course it is $38.94. 

The heaviest brain on record was 
recently found in the skull of a Lon- 
don bricklayer, who could neither 
read nor write. Its weight was 67 
ounces. 

They have compulsory education 
in Texas. The law requires that all 
persons under the age of 15 shall at- 
tend school. A married lady who 
has not yet reached the age that 
would entitle her to exemption, at- 
tends school regularly and carries 
her baby with her. 

A member of this association had 
all his sympathies aroused, on Mon- 
day, when . discovered that thou- 
sands of fish, in Wildcat Creek, at 
Kokomo, had been overtaken by the 
sudden cold and were solidly frozen 
in the ice. That gentleman is asked 
to dry his tears, for those fish will 
come out of the first thaw, even 
though it should be four months de- 
layed, as lively as they were in Oc- 
tober. 

What effect do you suppose that 
sort of report would have upon his 
parents? At first they would be 
amazed and, no doubt, fears would 
be entertained that their son was los- 
ing his mind, but when they should 
have discovered that he was actually 
telling them the things he had learned 
that day, they would be so proud of 
their boy, of whom they had intended 
to make a preacher, that they would at 
once decide that he should be a lawyer 
or an editor. And this would bring 
the family, the school and the newspa- 
per together. I am not sure but 
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with this consummation the millen- 
nium of intelligence would have 
dawned. Up to this time the power 
of this newspaper and that, of this 
teacher and the other, of the minis- 
ter in the brick church with a tower 
reaching to the skies and of him in 
the “little church around the corner” 
with no dome at all, all these means 
of intelligence have been kept in 
separate channels. With these in- 
novations—the News Professor in 
the Colleges and High Schools, 
the study of good newspapers in the 
Common Schools—the partition 
walls would be broken down and the 
influence of the grand tidal wave of 
intelligence would become universal. 

Such a plan of study would seem 
impractical because it is new, but I 
am sure that an educator with that 
appliance of knowledge which ena- 
bles him, as it did the President of 
this Association, to leave his profes- 
sion and secure a bank credit of $10,- 
000, by honorable trade, in a week 
or two, could bring method out of 
this madness. The old colleges, 
whose worst fault is that they cling 
too tenaciously to old customs, would 
probably adjudge the plan undigni- 
fied. It is a question I will not stop 
to discuss whether or not less dignity 
and more dashing dissertation, less 
of the celestial and more of the sub- 
lunary, might not be beneficial by 
making them more useful. 

Believing as I do, that it is prac- 
tical knowledge that is needed, I 
have now, and for years have had, 
confidence that the plan so imper- 
fectly developed, if properly system- 
atized, would prove to be one of in- 
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calculable importance. And not the 
least of the benefits of the system 
would be the purifying influence it 
would have upon journalism. He 
would be a hardened sinner, indeed, 
who would introduce blasphemy or 
impurity into the columns of a news- 
paper which he knew was about to be 
studied in a hundred schools. 

If, then, knowledge, not theology 
and morals, which follow knowledge, 
is the great need, and if journalism 
and the schools are the best means 
for diffusing this need, shall we make 
the two close allies or allow them to 
maintain the relation of second-cous- 
inship by marriage, which they have 
been occupying. 

The condition of success is much 
the same in this profession or that. 
By the employment of poor archi- 
tects, by the selection of intemper- 
ate men as firemen, by accepting ma- 
terial made by dishonest manufac- 
turers, we burn Chicago one’ year 
and Boston the next. We consult an 
empiric and our health is gone; we 
take counsel from an uneducated at- 
torney and he loses our cause. Nei- 
ther the Declaration of Independ- 
ence nor any of the constitutional 
amendments confers on you or me 
the gift of doing anything well with- 
out preparation. To excel, hands 
must be trained to the doing. Let 
us, as teachers and journalists, be 
earnest, accurate, tolerant and indus- 
trious, remembering that if we are 
not sufficiently incited to mingle 
with the busy life around us, the 
current of advancement that is surg- 
ing wherever civilization is known. 
will drift us ashore. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


PERv, June 17, 1873. 
Cor, of the Omaha Republican : 

For the past few days I have been 
here, in this quiet, heautiful village 
scattered over these romantic, wood- 
ed bluffs, bordering the Missouri, at- 
tending the examinations and wit- 
nessing the public exercises for the 
closing year of our State Normal 
School. 

How many of your readers, tax- 
payers and citizens of our goodly 
young State know of the existence 
of this school? How many can tell 
where it is located, or have any idea 
of the work it is doing? As one of 
our leading educational agencies, it 
is worthy, I think, of being more 
generally known, and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Editor, I propose to 
write up for your readers some of 
the many items that have fallen un- 
der my observation. And first, a 
few 

ITEMS OF HISTORY. 

The State Normal School has just 
closed the sizth year of its history. 
A seminary located in Peru, Nemaha 
County, and under the patronage of 
the Methodist denomination, had 
been in existence several years, and 
in 1867 was transferred to the State 
and opened as a normal school in the 
fall of that year, with Prof. J. M. 
McKenzie as Principal. In 1870, 
Prof. McKenzie having been elected 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the institution was left in 
charge of Prof. Straight who had 


been associated with Prof. McKenzie 
as teacher of languages and natural 
science. In 1871 Prof. Williams, of 
West Virginia, was elected Principal. 
He was succeeded a year ago by Gen. 
T. J. Morgan, under whuse vigorous 
administration the year just closed 
has been one of unusual prosperity. 


THE PRESIDENT, T. J. MORGAN, 


has marked ability for his position. 
With liberal culture and varied schol- 
arship, executive ability of a high 
order, a good judge of character, en- 
ergetic, progressive and wholly devot- 
ed to his work, he is proving himself 
“the right man in the right place.” 


HIS ASSOCIATES 


are efficient and enthusiastic teachers. 
Prof. Straight, professor of natural 
science, is a young-man of fine schol- 
arly attainments, earnest as a student 
of nature, and having the rare fac- 
ulty of inspiring his pupils with the 
same earnestness, leading them out 
into the fields of nature and teach- 
ing them to see things with their own 
eyes. His classes in botany and z0- 
ology were fine illustrations of the 
true method of scientific instruction. 
It is to be regretted that Prof. S. has 
severed his connection with the 
school. A more liberal salary than 
Nebraska can offer has secured his 
valuable services to the Missouri 
State Normal School, at Warrens- 
burg. Prof. James Bellangee fills 
the chair of mathematics with ability 
and success. Miss E. C. Morgan, a 
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teacher of experience and rare wom- 
anly accomplishments, is preceptress, 
and gives instruction in rhetoric and 
English literature. Miss M. Burt, a 
graduate of the Oswego (N. Y.) Nor- 
mal School and an enthusiastic edu- 
cator, is principal of the Normal 
School. She has been assisted the 
past term by Miss Alice Hitt and 
Miss Lizzie Little, two of the more 
advanced pupil teachers. Miss Kate 
Dickerman has been teacher of in- 
strumental music. Arrangements 
have been made to reinforce the fac- 
ulty for the coming year and give 
increased efficiency to every depart- 
ment of instruction. 


THE AIM 


of the Normal School is to, train 


teachers for our public schools. Tu- 
ition is free to all residents of the 
State. Provision is made for thor- 
ough training in preparatory and 
academic studies. After a time it is 
hoped to make the school strictly 
professional, but for the present it is 
found necessary to give instruction 
in elementary branches, and to do 
the work usually done in a grammar 
school. Many pupils come to the 
normal with little or no previous 
training, beyond the training (some- 
times very crude) in country schools, 
and they need just such training as 
is given here, a thorough drill in the 
rudiments at the same time that they 
receive right ideas as to the methods 
of teaching. Gen. Morgan and his 
assistants have a high standard, and 
if supported and encouraged in their 
work will give to the State presently, 
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a class of teachers thoroughly fur- 
nished for their profession. 
THE PUPILS 

for the past year number 270, an ad- 
vance on every previous year. Of 
these, 170 are in the normal depart- 
ment, and represent 14 different 
counties of the State. A few are 
from the neighboring States of Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. Only three 
counties north of the Platte are rep- 
resented—Douglas, Sarpy and Col- 
fax-—-a fact which indicates either a 
limited knowledge of the school or a 
low appreciation of its advantages in 
this quarter. It is to be hoped that 
with a better acquaintance and rail- 
way communication (the Trunk road, 
which is sure to come) there will be 
an increase of patronage from the 
northern part of the State. 


ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL NEEDED. 


It will not be long until the north- 
ern part of the State will demand a 
normal school. The need of it is 
now felt, and will soon grow clamor- 
ous. Where is the community in 
the northern section of the State 
that is willing to donate 80 acres of 
land and $40,000 to erect suitable 
buildings? Such an offer made to 
the next Legislature would be quite 
sure to carry. And there are several 
towns north of the Platte that could 
well afford to make such an offer. 
Let West Point, Columbus or Grand 
Island take the hint, and act. 


THE EXAMINATIONS 


witnessed by your correspondent 
were fair specimens of ‘the article. 
There was no cramming: and no ef- 
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forts to show off smart pupils, but 
the results of hard work in the study 
and class room brought forth to the 
light. It was evident that the pupils 
had been thrown on their own re- 
sources and taught to investigate and 
think for themselves. 
THE LITERARY EXERCISES. 


On Monday evening was the ex- 
hibition of the model school. It was 
a delightful entertainment. The lit- 
tle ones had been carefully drilled 
and acquitted themselves with great 
credit in recitation, dialogue, gym- 
nastics and tableaux. The tableaux 
were unusually fine, true to nature; 
and the gymnastics were graceful and 
unaffected. Dio Lewis himself would 
have applauded, and even Dr. Miller 
would not have found it in his heart 
to criticise. 

On Tuesday evening we had the 
literary exercises of the Philoma- 
thean Society. Of this it may be suffi- 
cient praise to say that it was equal 
to the average of such performances. 
Some things were crude, as might 
have been expected from the inex- 
perience of the performers, and some 
things were not in good taste in a 
literary entertainment, as the saw- 
buck tableaux and the accompany- 
ing song; but then, as a compensa- 
tion, we had a vigorous discussion of 
the woman question, some really ad- 
mirable recitations and orations, and 
some chaste, well-executed music. 
Had our young friends studied brey- 
ity and used their condensing pump 
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more vigorously, they would have 
added to the interest of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

THE LOCATION 


of the Normal School, at Peru, is 
most favorable in every respect, ex- 
cept that it is not in railroad com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
It is really trying in going from here 
to Omaha, a distance of 70 miles, to 
be compelled to cross the Missouri 
River twice, and to pass through two 
neighboring States. But the world 
moves, and by and by we shall have 
the Trunk Railroad—at least let us 
hope so—and then the village of 
Peru will come into prominence as 
one of the most attractive villages in 
the State. It is beautiful for situa- 
tion, the rugged bluffs and wood- 
crowned hills affording a most charm- 
ing landscape. There is good society 
in the village; no haunts of vice; 
no grog shop; no distracting influ- 
ences. There are three churches— 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian, and a healthy tone of senti- 
ment, and a literary atmosphere per- 
vades the place. Though bearing 
no classic name, Peru may yet take 
rank as one of the prominent literary 
centers of the West. 
NEXT SCHOOL YEAR. 

As an item of public interest I 
transcribe from the calendar the an- 
nouncement that the first term of 
the next school year begins Thursday, 
September 4th. 

Geo. L. Litriz. 
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READING.—One of the rarest pos- 
sible things is to hear good reading. 
Even second or third rate reading is 
a great luxury. After years of va- 
ried experience among preachers, 
lawyers, teachers and other educated 
people, we can count on our fingers 
and have some to spare, all the good 
readers we ever heard. We do not 
speak of Dickens, Mrs. Siddons, Fan- 
ny Kemble or other professional read- 
ers, but of those who read in the or- 
dinary course of professional duty or 
private entertainment. It is a sad 
commentary on the results of our 
vast and costly system of education 
that this should be so, for not only 
is good reading a rare accomplish- 
ment, but most of that to which we 
are compelled to listen is disagreeable 
and positively hurtful. We make 
this severe criticism because we think 
that teachers generally do not realize 
to how great an extent it is true. 
The first step toward correcting an 
evil is to make it apparent that it 
actually exists. o 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, as fre- 
quently conducted, do infinite mis- 
chief. They hold up a false stand- 
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ard before young teachers, satisfying 
them with low attainments. They 
foster bad habits among teachers: 
carelessness, indifference, shallow- 
ness, pertness, and a host of others. 
Here are a few things which are ab- 
solutely requisite to secure a high de- 
gree of success in any institute. 

1. Full previous organization for 
the work. 

2. Careful preparation on the part 
of workers. 

3. Promptness to the minute in 
everything that is done. 

4, Thoroughness. 

Without these no institute can be @ 
success, and most will be a waste of 
time. oO 


PLANT trees in the school yard. 
Plant enough to make a pleasant 
shade, a cool retreat in summer and 
to break the fury of storms in win- 
ter. It takes but little money and & 
very little time to do it and nothing 


pays better. The trees are both 
beautiful and useful. No school 
house in Nebraska should be consid- 
ered complete which has not a grove 
of trees near by. oO 





Ir will always bring a rich reward 
of respect to be polite to your pupils. 
Children relish and appreciate an “ if 
you please” and a “thank you,” and 
it adds to their self-respect, without 
which there is no true worth. Give 
your example to your precepts. Chil- 
dren can detect sham as well as 


grown people, and will often notice 
inconsistencies in walk and conversa- 
tion that older people might pass 
unobserved.—Jowa School Journal. 


KNOWLEDGE may increase sin if 
the heart be not educated as well as 
the head. 
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Dvurine the past year we have 
tried to make the Tracer really 
valuable to the class of people in 
whose interest it is published. Judg- 
ing from the many expressions of 
favor we have received from various 
parts of the State, we have, in a meas- 
ure, succeeded. But we have entered 
upon our second year with the de- 


termination to make it still better— 


as much better as our past experi- 
ence and increased support will jus- 
tify. Our appreciating readers have, 
no doubt, noticed a marked improve- 
ment in the variety and character of 
the articles in the last two numbers. 
No pains will be spared on our part 
to continue the good work of im- 
provement. If the educators of the 
State will second our efforts with 
their words and works, there is no 
reason why the TEACHER will not 
grow to be a journal that will do 
honor to Nebraska. Talk up the 
TEACHER, friends, at every oppor- 
tunity, but don’t forget to pay your 
subscriptions. 


WE learn that the school board of 
Crete have decided to build three 
school houses situated in different 
parts of the town. This is a step 
backward, in whatever light it is 
viewed. An efficient graded school 
is impossible without the supervis- 
ion of a principal, and no one can 





teach one department and superin- 
tend two or three others each a half 
mile distant from his own. If the 
object be to shorten the distance 
that pupils will have to walk, the ob- 
ject will not be accomplished; for if 
the school be graded, pupils will as of- 
ten belong to the grade which is most 
distant from their homes, as to the 
one nearest. If the object be to save 
money, this object must also fail; 
for one building with three rooms 
can be built as cheaply as three sepa- 
rate buildings. It is only on the 
supposition that three separate un- 
graded schools are contemplated, that 
we can see any advantage in having 
separate school houses. We say 
these things not only in reference to 
Crete, but for the benefit, as well, of 
other towns which are about to build 
school houses. The only way to 
have an efficient graded school, is to 
have one centrally-located building 
where all the departments can be 
under the supervision of one person. 


“Every issue after being read 
seems worth the dollar. We wel- 
come the TEACHER next to a letter 
from home.” This is what one of 
our subscribers says of the TEACHER, 
and backs it up with another year’s 
subscription. 


“ WHATEVER is desired in the na- 
tion must be planted in the schools.” 
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NorMAL INsTITUTES—A normal 
institute, conducted by the State Su- 
perintendent, will be held at Ashland, 
commencing Aug. 11th and con- 
tinuing two weeks. 

To meet the wants of those teach- 
ers who have not the time or the 
means to pursue a more extended 
course, an institute course of six 
weeks will be held this fall in con- 
nection with the State Normal 
School, commencing on the second 
Thursday in September. Classes will 
be organized and taught in the com- 
mon branches, and instruction will 
be given in School Economy, Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Gymnastics, Vo- 
cal Music, &e. 

There will also be a four days in- 
stitute at Tecumseh, commencing 
Aug. 26. It will be under the di- 
rection of the State Superintendent, 


and a profitable session may be ex- 
pected. 


Doane COLLEGE, located at Crete, 
closed its first year, July 2d. The 
whole number of students connected 
with the institution during the past 
year is, 13. A class of five young 
men was examined and admitted to 
the Freshman class. The examina- 
tion was very well sustained, but we 
were sorry to see that it was con- 
fined to Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics. This trinity of studies is 
not held as sacred as it was a third 
of a century ago. There are other 
branches which are now thought to 
be of at least equal importance, and 
which cannot well be ignored in a 
college course, nor even in a prepa- 
ration for college. 
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THE cut and plan of the Nebraska 
Model School House, with the de- 
scription and bill of material, which 
we publish in this number, will be 
worth many times the cost of the 
TEACHER to those districts which 
are about building school houses. 
The State Superintendent has spent 
several months in studying the sub- 
ject and preparing, the plan, in con- 
nection with competent architects, 
and we may well believe that this 
model is as nearly perfect—or at least, 
as well adapted to the wants of this 
State—as any model can be. The 
publication of this exceedingly val- 
uable article will, we trust, save dis- 
trict officers much trouble and the 
people much expense, and also fur- 
nish additional proof that no schoel 
officer can afford to do without a 
copy of the TEACHER. 


OvR attention has been called to 
the meaning of fetch as distinguished 
from bring—the former embracing 
the two ideas of going and coming, 
the latter, of coming only. We con- 
sider this a correct distinction, which 
it would be desirable to maintain; 
but the best authorities, though ob- 
serving this distinction in the defi- 
nitions of the two words, also sanc- 
tion their use as synonyms. 


Any one who reads carefully the 
long but very able address on “The 
Relation of Journalism to Educa- 
tion,” published in our July and 
August numbers, must be very dif- 
ferent from us or he will say, “It is 
one of the best things I ever read.” 
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Tae State Normat ScHoot.— 
The Board of Education of the State 
Normal School held a special meet- 
ing at Peru on the 29th ult. A large 
amount of important business was 
transacted. 

The new building is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and is expect- 
ed to be ready for use by the begin- 
ning of the fall term, which is the 
first week in September. It will 
cost about $30,000, and is without 
doubt the best building in the State 
for the price. The school rooms are 
to be furnished with the “Bent 
Wood” furniture, and a Mason & 
Hamlin organ is to be provided for 
the chapel. As we expect soon to 
present our readers with a cut and 
full description of this fine new build- 
ing, it is unnecessary to say more 
in regard to it now. 

The old building is being thor- 
oughly renovated and refitted for a 
dormitory and boarding hall. Only 
ladies will be provided with rooms 
in the building, but day board will 
be supplied to all who desire it at a 
price not exceeding $2.50 a week. 
The boarding will be done on the 
club system, under the direction of 
the Principal. A cook will be em- 
ployed, with such assistance as is nec- 
essary, provisions purchased at the 
lowest rates possible, and the actual 
cost of running the hall divided 
equally among the boarders. In this 
way the students have the assurance 
of the Board upon two very impor- 
tant points: First, that they shall 
have good board; and second, that 


it shall not cost them more than 
$2.50 a week. 


Editorial Department. 
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Those who room in the building 
will be charged $8 per term (of ten 
weeks) for room rent, the rooms 
being furnished with stove, bedstead, 
table and chairs. Wood will be fur- 
nished, prepared for the stove, for an 
additional cost of 40 cents a week 
during the the first and last 10- weeks 
of the year, and 75 cents during the 
intervening 20 weeks. Gentlemen 
can obtain either boarding or rooms 
only, in private families in the vil- 
lage, at reasonable rates. These ar- 
rangements in regard to boarding 
are not only the best that the Board 
could make under the circumstan- 
ces, but they are much better than 
are found at most normal schools 
and colleges. 

Our State Normal School is a much 
more important institution, is doing 
more and better work, offers greater 
advantages to students, and has a 
more beautiful location and more 
pleasant surroundings, than most cit- 
izens of the State are aware of. To 
those who visit the school for the 
first time, it is a new and delightful 
revelation. The trouble has hereto- 
fore been, that on account of the 
difficulty in getting to Peru, very few 
ever visit the school. But with the 
present happy prospect of the imme- 
diate extension of the M. P. Ry. from 
Nebraska City through Peru to 
Brownville, all this will be changed, 
and we trust the school will soon be- 


come known and appreciated as it de- 
serves. 


WANTED.—We will pay 10 cents 
each for a few copies of the October 
number of this journal. 
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THE opening article in this num- 
ber, on Teachers’ Institutes, is one for 
Superintendents and teachers to read 
and ponder. Institutes may be made 
the instruments of great good, but 
when we see an institute befogged 
amidst the crude ideas of a past gen- 
eration—grinding along through a 
dreary routine devised by some in- 
competent person chiefly for the 
purpose of exhausting the time—we 
wonder that even the few teachers 
who do attend, can be induced to 
waste their time in such a wearisome 
and profitless manner. We need to 
elevate the character of our insti- 
tutes, and then, to secure a more 
general attendance. 


NOTHING is more encouraging in 


our efforts to make the TEACHER a 
power for good in the educational 
affairs of Nebraska, than the many 
letters which we receive in commen- 
dation of the TEACHER. While we 
cannot refer to them all publiely, we 
appreciate them none’ the less, and 
heartily thank the writers one and 
all for their kind words of encour- 
agement. There is compensation for 
a deal of hard work in one’such sen- 
tence as this: “As yet I have failed 
to see an article which was not 
worthy the closest perusal of every 
earnest teacher.” 


THE opening article in our last 
number, by the State Superintendent, 
on “The Importance of Securing 
Competent Men for County Superin- 
tendents,” is a good document to 
circulate on the eve of election. It 
should be widely read by the people 
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of the State. We have a few copies 
of that number left which we will 
send to any address for 15 cents 
each. 


WE call attention to the school re- 
port of Sup’t Cayton, of Dodge Coun- 
ty, on the City Schools of Fremont. 
He not only gives some interesting 
statistics in regard to the Fremont 
schools, but he has some valuable 
thoughts on the subject of schools in 
general, which are worthy the con- 
sideration of all our educators.— 
While their is a class of lucal mat- 
ter which we are reluctant to pub- 
lish, since it contains so little of gen- 
eral interest, we gladly give place to 
such school reports as this. We 
want more of them. 


In the’ estimates for the Model 
School Ffouse, two items—one of $80 
for blinds, and the other of $75 
for cupola—were added to: the es- 
timates of the architect, under the 
impression that these things were not 
provided for. But the architect 
states that allowance was made for 
the cupola in his bill, and that the 
blinds:will not cost more than $40. 
The cost of the whole building, there- 
fore, including cupola and blinds, 
will be only $1205.64. 


Pror. A. F. NIGHTINGALE has 
been re-elected Superintendent of 
the Omaha PublicSchools. So far as 
we have learned, the administration 
of Prof. N. has given excellent satis- 
faction to the people of our metro- 
politan city. 
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CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OP PUB. INST- 





THE LENGTH OF A SCHOOL MONTH. 


As many letters come to this of- 
fice asking what number of days 
constitutes a legal school month, I 
take this method of answering them: 
Section 45 of the school law makes 
it the duty of two of the district of- 
ficers to “contract with and hire 
qualified teachers,” “which 
contract shall be in writing,” 

“and shall specify the wages 
per week or month. Again, in see- 
tion 48 it says, “ Every teacher shall 
makea monthly return,” &e. These 
are the only references to month in 
the law, except to designate the times 
of meetings, making of reports, &c., 
hence we must either conclude the 
calendar month is intended, as is the 
ease in all other matters of the law, 
or plead precedent, which seems to 
vary somewhat. 

The State Superintendent of Mich- 
igan says in his comments on this 
subject :-— 

“When not otherwise stipulated 
in the contract, the month must be 
understood to imply 26 work days. 
A universal and healthful custom 
has established the usage of allowing 
the teacher te dismiss school Satur- 
day afternoons, or every alternate 
Saturday in lien thereof, without 
any loss of time, five and a half days 
of actual teaching being counted as 
one week. 


“The district board cannot there- 
fore require a teacher to teach Sat- 
urday affernoons, or make up any 
time lost by omittmg schoo} Satur- 
day afternoons, without specifying 
it in the contract. 

“Tt is also customary to allow 
schools such holidays as the Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving days, general 


. election days, Washington’s birth- 


day, Christmas and New Year’s, with- 
out any loss of the teacher’s time.” 

The Towa school law says: “Ali 
contracts with teachers shall specify 
the compensation per week or per 
month of four weeks.” 

North Carolina school law says: 
“A school day shall consist of six 
hours exclusive of recess; a schoo} 
month, 20 days exclusive of the first 
and last day of each week.” 

Law of Alabama says: “The 
school month shall comprise all the 
days of the ealendar month except 
Saturdays and Sundays.” 

Illinois law says: “The school 
month in this State shall be the same 
as the calendar month excluding the 
Saturdays and Sundays and lawful 
holidays. 

School law of Montana requires 
but 20 school days to a month. 

Missouri school law says: “The 
school month shall consist of four 
weeks of five days each.” 
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Louisiana school law says: “In 
each district there shall be taught one 
or more schools for at least 12 weeks 
of five schoo] days each, in each year. 

In mostof the other States the 
length of the school month is not 
defined. 

In our own State custom would 
require but four weeks of five days 
each, but as no legal decision has 
ever been made, as far as I can learn, 
there may be some doubts how the 
courts would decide. 
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In the apportionment of the school 
funds the officers have invariably al- 
lowed 60 days to count as three 
months, hence, if the district be al- 
lowed its funds on that basis, it is no 
more than justice to the teacher that 
he be allowed to count 20 school days 
as a month. It is safer, however, 
that the number of days per month 
be expressly stated in the contract. 


J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 




















TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the pe of County —— Teachers, and 

< Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, u 
educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 
the various localities in the State. 





CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


j - 8. Map Drawing Prize, Gift of Judge Erwin 
We have received an extended re D La ieee yGiRes Inte 


port of the closing exercises of the i 4. General Examination Prize, Gift of Hon. 
; [ . H. Millard, Seventh Grade—Divided be- 

Omaha Schools, from which we learn Suenn Siento Uethed>ant Berketay. 

that the occasion was one of unusual : 5. , Readin Prize, Gin of Dr. G. ¢. Movell, 

. th Grade—Divide tween Misses Nel- 

interest, and showed the schools to iietWood and Bertha Ieanes, 

be in excellent condition. For want uf: High School Admission Frise, Gite of 

ie on. Ezra Millar ighth Grade—Josep 
of space we can only make a brief Manvath. ’ 
mention of each exercise: 7. High School Mathematical Prize, Gift of 


‘ Hon. J M. Woolworth, Preparatory Class— 
The examinations began June 24th; Ciaire Rustin. P 7 


i orimary, and written _ 8. High School Mathematical Prize, Gift of 
being oral in the gg wi C. W. Hamilton, Esq., Preparatory Class— 
in the intermediate, grammar and Ernest Keniston: 


: : n average of 9. High School Mathematical Prize, Gift of 
high school grades An ” ‘Ss Alvin “Saunders, First Year Class — Miss 
75 per cent. was required to insure Hatton. 

. aaa . 10, High School Second Mathematical 
promotion. More than 90 per cent. p,i,-\ Gift of Hon. Alvin Saunders, First 
of all the pupils in the schools re- Year Class—Addie Gladstone. 

“2 Ble haat 11. Eighth Grade Declamation Prize, Gift 
ceived promotion on this basis. ya a C.8. Chase, Whole School—Ella El- 

7 . st oe Gridge. 

The occasions of greatest interest “9° High School Latin Prize, Gift of Her- 

during the last week of the term ms Kountze, Esq., Preparatory Class—Fan- 
eS) . 

were, the Reading Contest of the ae pulgh School Latin Prize, Gift of Hon. 

Eighth G rade ; the Map Drawin g ——— on, Preparatory Class—Esther 


Contest of the Fifth and Sixth , 14, High School Latin Prize, Gift of Col. 
: P ‘ J. W. Savage, First Year Class—Miss Hatton. 
Grades; the Map Drawing Contest j 15. High, school Rhetoric rise, Gift of 
az Wehihie ames Boyd, Esq., First Year Class—Divided 
ar a 2 oo between Misses Addie Gladstone and Stacia 
of the Eighth Grade; the Declama- _ 
s 16. High School Declamation Prize, Gift 
tion Contest of the classes of ’76 and of tion, J. 2. Redick, Classes "%6 and? 7— 
oe * ‘ " : Claire Rustin, 
17, High School; and the Closing “t7"High School Declamation Prize, Gift 
Exercises, on which occasion the va- 2 y Ry ge Classes’ 76 and "77— 
rious prizes were awarded as follows: ols High Selioo Calisthenic Prizes, Gifts of 
1. Map Drawing Prize, Gift of Hon. Thos. f° Wakeley, ri . tae in ee: 
F. Hall, Fifth Grade—Adelbert Jones. School — Ernest Keniston, Miss Campbell, 
2, Map Drawing Prize, Gift of Judge G. John Creighton, Arthur Huntington, Blanche 
W. Doane, Sixth Grade—Belle Schaller. Deuel, Ida Doolittle. 
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Prof. Nightingale made brief and Gymnastic exercises formed an in- 
appr priate remarks after each award, teresting feature of the various pub- 
complimentary to the receiver of the lic exercises, and the pupils showed 


prize. 


the results of careful training in El- 


Addresses were delivered by Rev. -ocution. Special teachers are em- 


Dr. Garrett and Col. Champion 8. 
Chase. 


ployed in both these branches. It is 
well. 





LETTER FROM PLATTE COUNTY. 


Co.vumsvs, NEB., July 30, 1873. 
Editor of Nebraska Teacher : 

I wonder if the readers of the 
TEACHER know that there is a 
county by the name of Platte in 
the State of Nebraska. If they do, 
my impression is that they know very 
little of the condition of our schools, 
or the degree of interest taken by the 
County Superintendent and teachers 
in the great work of educating their 
children and preparing them for use- 
ful careers. I am fortunate enough 
to have been a reader of the TEACH- 
ER since its first issue, and I have 
never seen any communication what- 
ever from our County Superintend- 
ent or teachers giving any light on 
this subject. For this reason I will 
give a brief sketch of our standing. 

Our county is situated in the Platte 
valley, on the U. P. R. R., and about 
100 miles from Omaha. It is quite 
well settled, and is divided into 26 
school districts. Most of them have 
good, frame schoo] houses, with first 
class furniture, and some of them 
are provided with modern appliances, 
such as globes, maps, charts, una- 
bridged dictionaries, tellurians, &c. 
Columbus, the county seat, is an en- 


terprising little city of 1000 inhabi- 
tantsor more. It is quite ambitious, 
and wants to be capital of the State, as 
you all know, doubtless; butt is am- 
bitious in other respects than this. 
It has long wanted a union graded 
school, but owing to the division of 
the city into two districts, a union 
could not be effected because the peo- 
ple of the districts could not agree in 
regard to the location of the build- 
ing. Last spring a final effort was 
made to unite the two districts, but 
without avail. One of the districts 
was determined to have a graded 
school “union or no union,” and so 
ameeting was called and bonds vot- 
ed to the extent of the law, and 
with funds on hand, have contracted 
for the erection of a building to cost 
$10,000. 

Although we have some third 
grade teachers (in reality as well as 
name) in our county, I think I can 
say without going beyond the bounds 
of truth, that our teachers compare 
favorably with those of other coun- 
ties) And Mr. Editor, our third 
grade teachers are placed on nearly 
the same level as our first grade 
teachers, and receive nearly the same 
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salary, which I think is injustice. tions passed by Teachers’ Institutes 
[ think one point in which our school of the various counties of the State, 
law is weak, is in not grading the that so many declare in favor of 
salary of teachers in accordance with compulsory education, and I ask all 
the certificate which they hold. “teachers to labor at Teachers’ Insti- 

The enumeration of pupils in our tutes for the passage of a good list 
city is 220; the number found on of resolutions, and among others, 
the school rolls, about 115. The at- place in letters “bold and bright,” 
tendance is therefore about 51 per the two favoring compulsory educa- 
cent. of the enumeration, leaving 49 tion, and payment of teachers in ac- 
per cent. who are not attending school eordance with the grade of certiti- 
at all. When I see this, I can but cate held, that legislators may know 
agree with my friend W., of Tecum- the sentiments of the teachers of our 


seh school, in saying, that if parents State, and when called on to enact 
won't educate their children, in my laws, may act wisely 


opinion, the State should. I am 
gratified to find among the resolu- W. H. Prescott. 





CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS,—- glad to see Judge Crounse taking 
Hon. L. Crounse, Congressman the lead in our State in the matter. 
elect from Nebraska, having the Mr. Loree, who is a young man of 
right to nominate a candidate to a good parts, will see that the friends 
cadetship in West Point Military of competitive examination shall not 
Academy, requested Gen. T. J. Mor- be disappointed. u. 
gan, Col. Savage and Dr. Rubbim to 


act as @ board of examiners. Due ly, has found its way to our table, 
notice of the time and place of ex- and it isa model number in every 
amination was given in the newspa- respect. It contains a number of 
pers, and on July 10, at 2 p. m., six articles from the pens of some of the 
young men presented themselves at best educators in the State, and its 
the University building in Lincoln. editorial and miscellaneous depart- 


* : . ments are unusually well filled with 
They were subjected to a scathing interesting and instructive matter. 


medical examination to ascertain Any one number of the TEACHER 
their physical condition, and to a contains articles which are worth 
somewhat extended written examina- the price of it for a whole year, and 
tion to ascertain their knowledge of ' by oe bes ane avery teneber 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, &c. Sentinel. ee ee ee 
. The committee unanimously recom- 

mended Warren Loree, a student in NortH PLATTE is to have a $15,000 
the State Normal School. We are school house this summer. 


The NEBRASKA TEACHER for Jn- 
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QUERY BOX. 


ANSWERS, 

P,—* T. P. M,” says“ As proportion 
must be taught, I teach it.” Lobject; 
he does not teach “proportion” in 
the example he gave. I call his so- 
Jution analytical, not proportional ; 
and I give him credit for concise- 
yess—“just my style.” But I do 
teach proportion by proportional 
statements, and I know by experi- 
ence that many will grasp the plan 
of statement by cause and effect, who 
have not power sufficient to reason 
through a lengthy problem. State- 
ment by proportion, his example; 

1st cause, 6 horses 9 days ; 2d cause, 
12 horses days. 1st effect, 54 bush- 
els oats; 2d effect, 60 bushels of oats, 
consumed. Hence, 

6x9: 12x27! '54; 60 

54: 12x72 154: 60 
Product of extremes, 54 x 60, divided 
54 x 60) 

54 
=60, of which 12 in the other mean 
term isafactor. Therefore the other 
factor represented by a is 5, or 5 
days, Ans. 

Ques 4. RuLE—Square sum of 
two sides, subtract square of the 
base, divide by twice the sum of two 
sides, will give the shorter side, 

Demonstration— 

(100)? —(20)?-+2(100) 
or, 10,000—400~200=48, shorter 
side. Hence 52 feet=other side. 

Ques. 5. RuLe—Areas of similar 


triangles are proportional to the 
squares of their like sides. 


Demonstration. Area of given tri- 
angle, 80 feet. 4—40 feet. 


by complete mean term, 54, ( 


80 : 40: 2(20)? : (x)? 
80 : 40: $400 : 200 
4/200 = 14.1421+ ft. distance cut 
from apex of triangle. 

Ques. 6. “He said that that that, 
that that boy parsed,” &c., as follows: 
conjunction, adjectiye, noun, rela- 
tive, adjective. 

Ques. 7. Stern, adverb, modifies 
replied; adjective form by poetical 
license, Serve, verb, infinitive mode. 
Sign to omitted after the verbs lef, 
bid, dare, ete. 

Ques, 8. Each man eats § loaves, 
1st man has %, consequently has but 
4 to sell, therefore, the other man 
must furnish the other 4; hence the 
first will receive 1 cent, second, 7% 
cents. 

“Pp.” acknowledges the superiority 
of diagram by Sykes, Cornell, ef al. 

I think the TEacnER hasimproved 
materially during the past three 
months. Going to increase the size! 
All right. Glad to have more of the 
“ good thing.” 


T.M. R—Ques. 6. Although rep- 
etition renders it inelegant, its syn- 
tax may be admissible. Subjoined 
I give a diagram: 

’ (that) 


. ( that ) ( was parsed ) 
(He) (said) | (that) (incor’etly) 
( boy ) (parsed) (that) 
(that) 
Ques.7. Stern is an adverbial ad- 


junct, of replied—-Obs. 2, Note 1, 
Rule 9. 
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Serve is an infinitive verb.— Note 
1, Rule 11, Clark’s Practical Gram- 
mar. 

Ques. 8. One man owns 3, the 
other § of the bread. The first sells 
the difference between 3 and {= ,,. 
Second sells §—} (which each re- 
tains) =z. They sell 5°; for 8 cents 
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or x; for 1 cent (first man’s share of 
the money); sy for 7 cents (second 
man’s share.) 


NEW QUESTION. 


9. Parse the italicized words in 
the following sentence : 
You had better go. 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION USED IN THE OMAHA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOL.—Ist Year. 
ALGEBRA. 


1. Define transformation of an 
equation. State the four transfor- 
mations and give rule foreach. De- 
tine elimination and name the differ- 
ent methods of elimination. Define 
Evolution and Involution. 

2. Write the Binomial Formula 
and state the laws of the exponents, 
of the coefficients, and of the signs. 
Define a radical quantity, a rational 
quantity and similar radiclals. 

3. Find the square root of 4a* + 
12a°b + 13a*b? + 6abs + b4. 

4. Find the cube root of a* + 6a5d 
+ 15atb® + 20a3d3 + 15a*b4 + 6ab5 + 


6 
5. Divide VJ x8 /2h by 
Vo 44/128 x 4/3 
6. (Problem involving one un- 
known quantity.) A’s money plus 7 
times the sum of B’sand C’s=p; B’s 
money plus sm times the sum of A’s 
and C’s=qg; C’s money plus n times 
the sum of A’s and B’s=r; they 
together have x. What has each ? 
7. A and B have the same income. 
A contracts an annual debt amount- 
ing to 4 of it; Blives upon 4 of it; 


at the end of 2 ens B eed to A 
enough to pay o: 
to spare. 


his debt, and has $32 
hat is the income of each ? 


8. A has two kinds of money; 
pieces of the first, or 2 pieces of the 
second make a dollar. How many 
pieces of each kind must he take in 
order that p pieces may make $1. 

9. Two men wishing to purchase a 
house together, valued at $240; says 
A to B, if you will lend me % of your 
money, I can purchase the house 
alone; jbut says B to A, if you lend 
me } of i I can purchase the 
house. How much money had each 
of them. 

10. Having $100 I wish to pur- 
chase 100 animals; paying $10 for 
each of the first kind, $3 for each of 
the second kind, and 50 cents for 
each of the third kind. How many 
of each kind can I buy? 


GEOMETRY. “B” and “O” Classes. 


1. Define the three kinds of guad- 
rilaterals and the four kinds of par- 
allelograms , and illustrate each by a 
figure. Give axioms 1, 5, 9, and 11. 

2. Give the subjects of the first 4 
(“B” class), 6 (*C” class), books of 
the Geometry, and draw the figures, 
where one is required, used in the 
demonstration of the first and last 
theorems of each book, omitting the 
last of the 4th and 6th books. 

3. Define similar figures, homolo- 
gous sides, area, antecedent and con- 
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sequent, and state the difference be- 
tween “equal” and “equivalent.” 

4. Demonstrate, “If one side of a 
triangle is produced, the outward an- 
gle is greater than either of the in- 
ward opposite angles.” 

5. Demonstrate, “ Any chords which 
are equally distant from the center 
of a circle are equal.” 

6. Demonstrate, “ The angle formed 
within a circle by the intersection 
of two chords is measured by half 
the sum of the intercepted arcs.” 

7. Demonstrate,“ Any two rectan- 
gles are to each other as the products 
of their bases and altitudes.” 

“CO” Class. 

8. Demonstrate, “If similar poly- 
gons are inscribed in circles, their 
homologous sides and also their pe- 
rimeters, will have the same ratio to 
cach other as the diameters of the 


circles in which they are inscribed.” 

9. Demonstrate, “ If two pyramids, 
having equal altitudes and their bases 
in the same ap be intersected by 


planes parallel to the plane of the 
yases, the sections in each pyramid 
: Will be proportional to the bases.” 

10. Draw the figures used in the 
demonstration of Theorems I, III, 
XI, and XII, Book VI. 

“ B” Class. 

8. Demonstrate, “The area of a 
trapezoid is equal to half the product 
of its altitude multiplied by the sum 
of its parallel sides.” 

9. Demonstrate, “If four quanti- 
ties are in a their squares 
or cubes will also be proportional.” 

10. Draw the figures used in the 
demonstration of Theorems IX and 
XVII, Book II, and Theorems XI 
and XII, Book IV. 


LATIN. 


1. Give the “ General table of gen- 
der,” and also the different classes of 
rules for the formation of the Gen- 
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itive singular of nouns in the third 
declension. 

2. The stems of the five declen- 
sions end in what letter? What is 
the office of the “ stems?” 


3. Give the rules for the endings 
of the Accusative and Ablative sin- 
gular, and Genitive plural of all 
nouns of the third declension, and 
Nominative, Accusative and Voca- 
tive plural of neuters. 

4. State what adjectives want the 
superlative degree. 

5. Give the principal and _histor- 
ical tenses, and state the difference be- 
tween the perfect, definite and in- 
definite. 

6. Translate, “ Inde hostem potens, 
milites a populatione asixw prohibuit, 
‘ parcendum suis rebus’ preefatus, ‘nec 
perdenda ea que possessuri venerint.’ 
In exercitu ejus fuere peditum tri- 
ginta duo millia, equitum quatuor 
millia quingenti, naves centum octo- 
ginta dux. Hac tam parva univer- 
sam terrarum orbem utrum admira- 
bilius vicerit, an aggredi ansus fuerit, 
incertum est.” 

7. Give the principal parts of “ pra- 
fatus,” “ vicerit,” and “ ansus.” Com- 

are “parva” and “admirabilius.” 

Jecline “ milites ” and “manu ;” give 
their gender and reason therefor. 
Govern “populatione,” “equitum ” 
and “manu.” 

8. Give the rule, and the exception 
if any, for the gender and Genitive 
singular of luz, imago, mons, virtus 
and arbor. 

9. Give rules for the sounds of 
the vowels and. consonants in “ pop- 
latione.” 

10. To what class of numeral ad- 
jectives do the numerals in the above 
Latin sentences belong ? 


RHETORIC. 
1. State at length the province of 


Rhetoric; its alliance to what two 
other branches, and the two parts into 
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which the author divides the whole 
subject. 


2. Give the titles of all the chap- Whic 


ters under Part I, and the titles of 
the sections under the first three 
chapters. Arrange in tabular form 
by the uge of brackets. 

3. Give the etymology of “ punct- 
uation,” “capital,” “comma,” “co- 
lon,” “ period,” “parenthesis,” and 
state the difference between rhetori- 
cal and grammatical pauses. Define 
cedilla, leaders, vignette. What indi- 
cates in @ manuscript whether the 
words are to be written Roman, italic, 
small capitals or capitals? Name 
the different kinds of type in use. 

4, Punctuate the following, and 
give the rules for the use of one of 
the commas, one of the colons, one 
of the semi-colons, and one of the 
periods: 

** In Belmont is a lady richly left ; 


And she is fair, and, fairer than that word 
Of wondrous virtues: Sometimes from her 


eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. 

Her game is Portia; nothing undervalu’d 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia: 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
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For the four winds blow In from every coast 
Renowned suitors ; and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden ficece ; 

h makes her seat of Belmont Calcha's 

Strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her.” 

5. Give the different suggestions 
to be followed in acquiring a good 
vocabulary. 

6. State Campbell’s law concern- 
ing the legitimacy of words in use. 

7. State the difference between 
abandon, desert, and forsake; be- 
tween add, join, annex, unite, and 
coalesce ; between adulation, flattery, 
and compliment. 

8. Under Kinds of Sentences, state 
the rhetorical classification and de- 
fine each. 

9. What is the first rule to be ob- 
served in the construction of a sen- 
tence, and what three things must 
be observed in carrying out this rule. 

10. Give some rules for the har- 
mony of a sentence. Why should 
not a sentence close with small, un- 
accented words? In what four ways 
is the harmony of a sentence pro- 
moted. 





REPORT ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FREMONT. 


School District No. 1, City of Fremont. 
Director, D. 8, Chase. 

Primary Department, Miss N. E. Mc- 
Carn, teacher, lst grade. Compensation 
$45 per month. Number of pupils en- 
rolled, 119, Average attendance, 71. 

Intermediate Department, Miss A. Lil- 
libridge, teacher, 2d grade. Compensa- 
tion, $500 for school year of nine months. 
Number of scholars enrolled, 69. Ay- 
erage attendance, 53. 

Grammar School. Miss C, Bunnell, 
principal, 2d grade. Compensation, $70 
per month. Enrolled, 28. Average at- 
tendance, 26. 


High School, Miss L. A. Webster. 
principal, 2d grade. Compensation, $70 
per month. Enrolled, 28. Average at- 
tendance, 26. 

Assistant teacher, Miss Ida Rogers, 2d 
grade. Compensation, $50 per month. 
Total number of pupils enrolled, 257. 
Average attendance. 187. 


It is nearly six months since I visited 
the Fremont Graded Schools, and I find 
that a decided advance has been made, 
particularly in penmanship, reading and 
spelling. Although penmanship as a 
branch of study is usually taught more 
successfully by a professional writing 
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teacher, yet by pursuing a general plan 
or system, as is here, great progress is 
and can be made. Some of the pupils 
have evidently made greater progress 
than others, still all are worthy of praise 
for the neat and cleanly appearance of 
their writing books. 

In the High School a recitation in 
Bookkeeping requires more than a pass- 
ing notice. The exercise exhibited a live, 
practical interest on the part of the pu- 
pils, and a thorough understanding of 
the work by the teacher. 

The neat appearance of the rooms and 
pupils, the absence of knife marks upon 
the desks and building, demonstrate to 
the mind that order is the first law of 
the school. 

State Sup’t McKenzie admonishes the 
County Superintendents to be just to 
both teacher and district in making re- 
ports, and particularly to avoid flattery. 
The above may perhaps by some be con- 
sidered rather flattering, but I can safely 
say that it is a plain statement, and if 
you do not think so go and examine for 
yourself. 

While in the Primary Department, the 
following thoughts presented themselves 
tomy mind: Here are each day from 70 
to 90 children between the ages of 5 and 
12 (at least one half of them under 7) 
confined in the school room from 9 A. M. 
until 11 A. M., excepting a short recess 
at 10:30 a. M.; and from 1 P. mM. until 4 
P, M., with a short recess at 2:30P.m. (I 
understand, however, that the teacher in 
this department has the discretionary 
right to dismiss the youngest scholars at 
3 o’clock). In all public schools, wheth- 
er graded or not, two hours each day 
of study and recitation seems to be the 
maximum for pupils between 5 and 9 
years of age—that is to say, this is their 
share of the teacher’s time under the 
present regime. Therefore, with the ex- 
ception of the regular intermissions, there 
is a constant strain upon the mind of the 
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teacher to keep them quiet, and an in- 
dustrious attempt upon the part of the 
pupils to not keep quiet, providing their 
innocent mischief can be indulged in 
without the teacher’s knowledge, for two 
thirds of the regular sehool day. I 
claim that many a child learns its first 
lessons of idleness and deceit at school, 
for the reason that the present system 
virtually compels the teacher to take 
charge of young children for too long a 
period each school day. 

Sunshine in abundance, coupled with 
vigorous out door exercise, are certainly 
among the prerequisites to a healthy 
physical and mental growth. 

The above is true of all our schools, 
whether in city, town or country, and 
merits the attention of all who have chil- 
dren under their care. Should children 
between the ages of 5 and 9 be confined 
in the school room to exceed two or three 
hours per day? Have parents any right 
to send their children to school for six 
or seven hours per day, simply to get 
them out of the way? Would not the 
next generation be physically, mentally , 
and we might say morally better than the 
present, if three hours constituted (at 
least for primary scholars) a school day, 
instead of six? Everything in nature 
not only needs, but craves for and loves 
sunshine. Did you ever see a child that 
did not love it? 

These thoughts are not presented in a 
fault finding spirit, nor with a view of 
inviting discussion, but as being deemed 
worthy of our careful consideration. 

JOHN CayTON, Co. Sup’t. 





Pror. CASSELL has heen re-elected 
Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Lincoln. 


THE State Universities of Kansas 
and Nebraska each graduated ite 
first class this year. 








EDUCATIONAL 


A LETTER from a student at Vas- 
sar College contains the following 
startling extract: “ We do have such 
fun here. All the girls are made to 
participate in out-door exercises, and 
we row on the lake, ride horse-back, 
turn hand-springs, run foot-races and 
and have heaps of fun. Belle Hast- 
ings can climb a 30 foot smooth 
pole in two minutes. Nell Vivian 
(you remember her) can turn a hand- 
spring and not make a wrinkle in 
her dress. I put a beautiful head on 
Mary Dodge yesterday in the box- 
ing-room.” 


Doctor or Divinity.—The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, located at Lin- 
coln in that State, has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon Rey. James Abercrombie, 
of this city. The act is a graceful 
recognition of merit, and will be so 
considered by Rev. Dr. Abercrombie’s 
friends, not only in Lockport, but 
wherever the able rector of Christ 
Church is known.— Niagara (N. Y.) 
Register. 


GeorGE Dovenas having ab- 
sconded with the funds belonging to 
School District No. 2, of this county, 
trouble has arisen regarding the pay- 
ment of the contractors of our new 
school house. The building is fin- 
ished, but the money that was to 
have been paid for it mon est in- 
ventus.— Lowell Register. 


INDIANAPOLIS has a new school 
monthly called the Zducationist- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


AT the recent celebration of the 
20th anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Washing- 
ton, it was stated in the discussion 
that there were 10,000 children in 
that city not attending school, 20,- 
000 adults who could not read, 24,000 
who could not write, and a saloon 
for every 40. 


Epvucation has of late received 
some tangible proofs of interest. 
The State of Illinois has appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 for a general school 
fund; Oakes Ames has given $50,000 
for the benefit of a school district 
in Easton, Mass.,; and Chief Justice 
Chase has left $20,000 to two educa- 
tional institutions. 


Tue Legislature of Texas has 
passed over the veto of the governor, 
an act abolishing the Free School 
System. An exchange says that thus 
“over 127,000 children are turned 
out to attend dog fights.” 


THE new school law in Illinois, do- 
ing away with discriminations as to 
sex in the election or appointment of 
officers, took effect on July 1. 


THE next meeting of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Ottawa, August 25th, 26th, 
and 27th. 


Ly Plymouth, Mass., school teach- 
ers are allowed $2 a week for. board, 
and paupers $2.35. 

















BOOK NOTICES. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, By G. K. BartnoLtomgew, Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co., Publishers. 

There are a number of innovations in 
this book, some of which are certainly 
improvements. In regard tothe expedi- 
ency of adopting the Roman (usually 
called the Continental) pronunciation, 
there will of course be a difference of 
opinion. Granted that ¥e know the 
true Roman pronunciation; that it is 
more musical ; that it assists students in 
learning the modern languages ; that it 
is desirable that it should be restored ; 
the question is, can it be restored? 
It can be used in colleges, but making 
headway against the great mass of hu- 
manity who know nothing of Latin as a 
language, who never heard of the Ro- 
man pronunciation perhaps, but who are 
familiar with all the Latin phrases so 
commonly quoted, and who will, in spite 
of all the colleges in Christendom, pro- 
nonce Latin words just like English—that 
is avery different matter. Whenaspeak- 
er addresses an audience, for instance, he 
naturally desires to be understood. Im- 
agine a young man just from college, 
where he has learned to use and admire, 
and to state all the arguments in favor of, 
the Roman method,—imagine such a 
person discoursing to an audience of or- 
dinary intelligence upon the eloquence 
of “ Keekaro,” or the celebrated dis- 
patch of “ Kaser” to the Roman Senate—- 
“Wa-ny, we-dy, we-ky!” The “nicht 
verstehe” look of his auditors would be 
too powerful to resist. At his next at- 
tempt, the celebrated dispatch would be 


translated into “ veni, vidi, vici,” and 
his ardor for the “ restoration of the Ro- 
man pronunciation ” would be measura- 
bly cooled. And this is the way that 
those who go forth from colleges to 
convert the world to Romanic pronunci- 
ation, are themselves converted, before 
they proceed very far in their missionary 
career. In theory ,the Roman pronunci- 
ation looks very plausible. But can |tho 
world be made to adopt it? If not, it is 
a positive injury to teach students what 
they cannot use after leaving college. 


The Popular SCIENCE MonTHLY for 
August presents the following interest- 
ing table of contents: Electric Tele- 
graphs; Study of Sociology ; Footprints 
on the Rocks ; Nature and Influence of 
Floods ; Lunar Temperatures ; Problems 
of the Deep Sea; Condensed Milk in 
England; Lowly Vegetable Forms; 
The Weather and the Sun; Orientals at 
Vienna; Morbid Effects of Heat ; Sketch 
of Prof. Coffin (with portrait) ; Corre- 
spondence, Literary Notes, Miscellany, 
&c. D. Appleton & Co, Publishers,N. Y. 


CuRRIER’s LATIN SUFFIXES has 30 
pages filled with tables of suffixes, pre- 
fixes and roots, for the use of elementary 
Latin students. The author believes 
that “ word-formation as a means of word- 
knowledge,” does not receive sufficient 
attention in the grammars, and prepared 
these tables (originally for his own class) 
to supply that deficiency. Published by 
Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia. 














PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


RECREATION—-THE ScHOOL STaGE. 
Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., (Cin- 
cinnati and New York,) have just 
published “ Venable’s School Stage,” 
a Collection of Juvenile Acting Plays, 
for school and home. Sent by mail 
post-paid on receipt of price, $1.25. 
A fuller announcement will appear 
in the next number of this journal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS received at this of- 
fice for the National Normal, pub- 
lishedin Cinemnati. Price $1.50 a 
year. The Normal and TEacHER 
together, $2 a year. 


We have remaining on hand a 
few copies of the first volume of the 
TEACHER, bound, which will be sent 
to any address for $1.25 each. 


To TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
—We have for sale at this office a few 
copies of the Educational Year Book, 
for 1873, published by Wm. Wood & Co., 
of New York. It is printed on heavy, 


tinted paper, in Clear type; and substan- 
tially ard tastefully bound. It is a hand- 
book for reference, comprising a digest 
of American school laws, systems of in-° 
struction, and interesting matters per- 
tainitig to schools and coll eges, ranging 
from ptofessional anecdotes to education- 
al statistics. The work his béen comi- 
imehded by the niost prominent educators 
throught thé country. Price $1.25; sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price. Address, 
CoLEMAN & PALMER, Beatrice. 





Money RECEIVED BY MAIL IN JULY.-- 
H. K. Raymond, Nebraska City, $2.50: 
for self, $1.50; for J. C. Boyd, $1. F. 
M. King, Aspinwall, $1. J. *MeInineh, 
Brownville, $1. John B. Hoover, Fair- 
burv, $1. E. E. Johnson, LeClaire, Io., 
$1.50. John Cayton, Pebble, $8; for 
self and T. L L. Newell, Schuyler, $1.50 
each. Dora O. Searl, Mt. Pleasant, $1. 
A. Roberts, Lincoln, $2.50. R.L, Corn- 
well, Crete, $1.15. FE. M. Holland, for 
J.S. Lemmon, Oakland, $1. John Al- 
len, Alda, $1. F. M. Williams for J. 
K, ‘Lamberton, Salem, $1.15. 





Officers of the State Teachers’ Association. 





President—Hon. J. M. McKENzIrg, 
Secretary—Prof. GrorGe E. Cuvurcu, 
Cor. Secretary—Prof. 8. R. THompson, 
Treasurer—Sup't H. K. Raymonn, 
Ex. Committee—Chancellor A. R. Benton, 
Prof. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Mrs. C. FIFre.p, 


Prof. W. Ricu, 


Mr. A. H. Buss, 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln, 
Lincoln. 
Nebraska City. 
Lincoln. 
Omaha. 
Columbus. 
Brownville. 
Meridian. 











